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returned, the rest were killed, wounded, or made prisoners. The
comment of General Bosquet on the incident has become proverbial:
c'est magnifigue ma^s ce rfest pas la guerre. It was a gross and costly
blunder, but it was not wholly wasted. The steadiness and dash of
Colin Campbell's Highlanders combined with the reckless courage of
the Heavy and the Light Brigades to put the fear of God into Cossack
hearts. Lord Lucan's conduct, however, was inexcusable. " You
have lost the Light Brigade," was the terse comment of his chief,
and it was not a whit too severe. Lord Lucan was recalled | Lord
Cardigan was permitted to retire, and to his amazement found
himself on his return to England a popular hero* That popularity
he owed less perhaps to his own gallantry than to the genius of
Tennyson.
Meanwhile, the enemy, though repulsed in their attack upon
Balaclava, retained their position on the heights above. On the
following day (Oct. 26th) the attack was renewed from another
quarter. Six thousand men made a sortie from Sebastopol, and
had they not been gallantly driven back by a far inferior force on
the heights of Inkerrnan, the position of the allies, caught between
the fires, would have been dangerous in the extreme. The besiegers
were now, in fact, besieged, and ten days later they were made to
realize the fact.
For a regular investment of Sebastopol our forces were hopelessly Battle of
insufficient: for a bombardment the navy had been rendered
by MenscmkofFs ingenious device, and the army by itself could make
little impression on a fortress which six weeks before might have
been taken by assault, but which was rendered every day more proof
against a siege by the greatest engineer of his day. All that the
allies could do was to await the arrival of reinforcements, and mean-
while hold their position on the Bay of Balaclava and the ridges
above it. From that position Menschikoff was determined to dis-
lodge them. The attempt was made on November 5th. The
Russians, 40,000 strong, concentrated their attack on the heights, at
the extreme north-eastern corner of the ridge, known as Mount
Inkerrnan. Another 20,000 Russians were massed in the valley of
the Tchernaya. To these forces the English opposed about 8,000
men, the French about 6,000. Inkerman, fought in dense mist, was
a series of almost isolated incidents; regiment against regiment,
fighting mostly at the point of the bayonet. Of such a battle no
coherent account can be given except in such minute detail as cannot
be attempted here. Enough to say that the English and French
soldiers alike fought with splendid gallantry, and that the Russians
were compelled to retire with the loss of 10,000 men. The allies
lost 4,300 men, of whom over 2,500 were British. But now, if ever,
was the moment for a storm. Raglan was in favour of it; Canrobert,
however, refused to concur, and the opportunity of dealing a really